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AUSTRALASIA. 


'HE  long-continued  prevalence  of  Cholera  in  the  countries  on 


J[  the  Mediterranean  Littoral,  there  having  been  over  15,000 
deaths  from  this  disease,  representing  between  30,000  and  40,000 
cases,  and  the  consequent  stringent  quarantine  regulations,  has 
rendered  it  inexpedient  to  send  anyone,  for  whom  wintering  in 
England  is  deemed  inadvisable,  in  search  of  health  to  those 
districts. 

The  question,  therefore,  arises,  to  what  part  of  the  world  they 
can  be  sent  with  the  greatest  benefit  and  safety  to  themselves? 
The  answer  is,  in  my  opinion,  "To  one  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies."  That  but  little  appears  to  be  known  in  England  of 
the  various  climates,  facilities  for  getting  there,  and  comforts  to 
be  obtained  there,  has  suggested  this  pamphlet,  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  be  a  means  of  directing  attention  to  the  very  great  health 
advantages  held  out  by  our  Australasian  Dependencies. 

Distance  and  expense  are  two  of  the  most  cogent  arguments 
urged  against  a  visit  to  the  Antipodes ;  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
prove  that  these  two  bugbears  have  been  very  greatly  exaggerated, 
my  statements  being  drawn  from  an  extensive  personal  knowledge 
of  the  countries  alluded  to,  obtained  both  when  in  search  of  health 
for  myself  and  in  the  active  pursuit  of  my  profession ;  the 
statistics  being  derived  from  the  latest  and  best  official  sources. 

I  will  first  consider  the  question  of  distance. 

Of  course  the  mileage  between  England  and  Australasia  is 
very  much  greater  than  between  England  and  any  of  the  European 
Sanatoria ;  but  this  increased  mileage  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  greatly  increased  comfort  and  speed  of  modern 
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steamships,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  voyage  itself,  lasting  as  it 
usually  does  40  to  50  days,  in  very  many  cases  is  of  the  greatest 
use  in  the  cure  of  the  particular  disease  or  tendency  to  disease. 

Moreover,  the  bother  and  worry  of  the  changes  from  steamer 
to  train,  or  train  to  train,  in  a  foreign  country,  often  in  inclement 
weather  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  are  entirely  avoided ;  for 
once  on  board  your  ship  there  is  no  necessity  to  debark,  except 
for  pleasure,  until  the  voyage  is  completed. 

The  modern  steamships,  and  also  a  good  number  of  the  sailing 
ships,  running  between  this  country  and  Australasia,  are  fitted 
with  refrigerators,  and  this  is  a  great  boon  to  passengers,  for  in 
the  first  place  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  carry  any  live  stock,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  dirt  and  smell  they  occasion,  and  at  the  same 
time  increasing  the  amount  of  space  on  deck  for  promenaders  ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  rendering  it  feasible  to  carry  many 
perishable  provisions,  such  as  fish  and  fresh  butter,  luxuries  hardly 
known  at  sea  but  very  few  years  back.  Ice  is  also  by  their  means 
constantly  obtainable.  The  Condenser,  too,  is  a  great  benefit  to 
the  modern  voyager,  for  by  its  means  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh 
water  of  the  very  purest  description  can  be  constantly  obtained, 
not  only  for  drinking,  but  for  washing  purposes.  Again,  Marine 
Architecture  has  of  late  years  made  giant  strides.  The  state 
rooms  and  saloons  of  the  present  day  are  lofty  and  spacious, 
and  are  fitted  with  all  the  appliances  modern  ingenuity  can 
suggest,  being  in  fact  more  replete  with  comforts  and  luxuries 
than  the  bed  or  reception  rooms  of  even  our  best  hotels. 

Electricity  likewise  plays  its  part  in  modern  shipping.  In  place 
of  the  oil  lamps  and  candles  of  bygone  days,  a  constant  source  of 
danger  from  fire,  of  smells  and  smoke,  the  brilliant  and  beautiful 
electric  light  is  very  generally  used ;  and  further,  by  means  of  the 
telegraph  it  is  now  possible  for  the  traveller  to  communicate  at 
frequent  and  short  intervals  with  his  friends,  and  also  keep  himself 
posted  in  public  affairs.  The  diet  and  cuisine  on  board  is  of  the 
very  best  description,  and  the  attendance  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.    All  these  facts  tend  to  materially  lessen  the  distance. 
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As  to  expense,  reference  to  the  Tables  of  Fares,  &c.,  appended 
will  show  that  even  by  the  most  expensive  routes  the  sum  of 
thirty  shillings  a  day  will  cover  everything,  except  wines  and 
tobacco. 

Distance  and  expense  being  thus  shewn  not  to  be  as  formid- 
able as  is  imagined  by  many,  what  special  advantages  does  a 
voyage  to  our  Antipodes  present,  not  only  to  the  Invalid,  but  to 
the  Tourist  ? 

I  reply,  the  perfection  of  ocean  travelling  in  latitudes  where 
but  little  stormy  weather  is  experienced  at  the  particular  time  of 
the  year  that  the  English  climate  becomes  almost  unendurable — 
a  sojourn  in  an  excellent  climate  amongst  English-speaking  people, 
in  places  where  every  modern  comfort  and  luxuty  can  be  obtained, 
in  most  cases  at  smaller  expense  than  in  England  (it  may  be  here 
mentioned  that  the  usual  tariff  at  the  best  hotels  is  ten  shillings  a 
day  for  board  and  lodgings),  and  a  consequent  renewal  of  vigour 
of  mind  and  body. 

As  to  the  voyage  itself,  there  are  various  routes  that  may  be 
taken,  each  offering  its  special  advantages,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
steam  lines  at  about  the  same  expense.  For  an  Invalid  it  is  of  no 
advantage  to  call  at  a  number  of  ports  en  route.  The  direct  lines 
therefore  of  the  Orient  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  the  New  Zealand 
Steam  Shipping  Co.,  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Co.,  or  the  Shaw 
Savill  and  Albion  Steam  Shipping  Co.,  offer  the  requisite  facilities  ; 
whilst  for  a  tourist  those  lines  by  which  the  greatest  amount  of 
new  scenery  can  be  seen,  at  neither  too  great  fatigue  nor  expense, 
are  those  most  attractive.  Appended  will  be  found  an  Itinerary, 
giving  the  approximate  time  and  expense  by  a  number  of  different 
routes,  which,  though  extensive,  will  be  found  by  no  means 
exhaustive. 

Special  reference  must  be  made  to  the  Intercolonial  Service 
between  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  to  the  New  Zealand 
Coastal  Service  of  the  Union  Steam  Shipping  Co.  of  New  Zealand, 
as  people  in  England  are  apt  to  think  that  it  is  only  the  vessels 
that  leave  England  that  are  so  comfortable ;  but  such  is  not  the 
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case,  as  it  will  be  found  that  everything  on  board  these  vessels 
equals,  if  it  does  not  excel,  the  very  best  to  be  found  on  the  great 
Trans-Oceanic  Lines.  Archibald  Forbes,  the  great  War  Cor- 
respondent, in  The  Nineteenth  Century,  thus  alludes  to  the 
"  Company's  vessels  : — "  This  was  my  first  experience  of  the  White 
"  Star  Line,  and  I  am  prepared  to  recommend  it.  The  state  rooms 
"  were  airy,  clean,  and  fair-sized.  The  saloon,  although  not  com- 
"  parable  in  aesthetic  beauty  of  adornment  to  that  of  the  Wairarapa 
"  of  the  '  Union  Company  of  New  Zealand '  (to  my  thinking  the 
'  most  beautifully-decorated  ship  in  the  world)  was  spacious, 

"  lofty,  and  well-ventilated  I  have  not  yet  seen 

"  an  Atlantic  Liner  whose  state-room  accommodation  i'fe  equal  in 
"  completeness,  prettiness,  and  comfort  to  that  which  the  Austra- 
"  lasian  voyager  will  find  on  some  of  the  best  of  the  '  Union 
"  Company  of  New  Zealand's'  steamers — the  Wairarapa,  for 
"  instance,  or  the  Ma7iipoiiri.  Spring  mattresses,  electric  lights, 
"  smart  and  sedulous  attendance,  perfect  cleanliness  of  linen, 
"  airiness,  and  ample  daylight,  these  latter  afford."  ' 

I  will  now  consider  the  climates  to  be  met  with. 

Australasia  presents  at  all  times  of  the  year  a  very  varied  range 
of  climate  ;  and  by  a  judicious  selection  of  the  part  to  be  visited, 
it  is  possible  to  live  in  any  given  month  very  much  at  any  required 
temperature. 

January  and  February  are  the  hottest  months,  July  the  coldest ; 
March  and  December,  May  and  September,  June  and  August,  are 
of  nearly  equal  temperature ;  whilst  April  is  the  same  as  the  mean 
of  October  and  November.  This  rule  holds  good  in  most  parts 
of  Australasia,  and  a  great  fluctuation  in  either  day-to-night 
temperatures,  or  day-to-day  temperatures,  is  of  extremely  rare 
occurrence. 

To  be  more  exact,  I  will  refer  to  each  individual  Colony  in 
turn. 

South  Australia  and  West  Australia. — Turning  to  the 
statistics  of  these  two  colonies,  the  mean  of  21  years' observations 
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gives  a  mean  temperature  for  the  year  of  63°  Fahr.,  the  mean 
highest  day  temperature  being  73-4°  F.,  and  the  mean  lowest  night 
temperature  53 '1°  F.  The  average  number  of  days  per  annum 
on  which  the  thermometer  rose  to  90°  F.  being  46-3  ;  the  highest 
temperature  registered  being  ii6'3°,  in  January,  1875. 

ReHef  from  the  heat  may  always  be  obtained  by  living  up  in 
the  Hills,  and  but  little  discomfort  is  experienced  from  heat  in 
many  of  the  sea-side  resorts,  such  as  Port  Elliott.  In  summer 
all  along  the  south-east  coast,  even  in  January  and  February,  the 
climate  is  particularly  temperate.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  South  and  West  Australian  heat  is  a  dry  heat,  and  therefore 
much  more  endurable  than  the  moist  heat  of  most  tropical 
climates,  except  during  the  prevalence  of  the  hot  north  winds, 
which  are  extremely  trying,  especialfy  at  night.  In  fact,  a  tem- 
perature of  100°  in  these  colonies  is  much  more  easily  borne  than 
one  of  80°  in  Calcutta  or  London  ;  and  when  the  wind  shifts 
round  to  the  south,  after  a  very  hot  day,  the  change  is  most 
refreshing  and  invigorating. 

The  rainfall  varies  very  much;  in  1875  being  31*45  inches; 
in  1876  only  13*43  inches;  the  mean  for  42  years  being  2i'3i5 
inches. 

Such  a  climate  as  this  is  very  favourable,  not  only  for  patients 
suffering  from  Pulmonary  complaints,  but  also  as  a  substitute  for 
a  journey  to  the  Hills  in  India,  by  such  Indians  as  seek  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  a  lengthened  sojourn  ifl  the  enervating  and 
malarial  plains. 

Victoria. — This  Colony  possesses  a  climate  very  analogous 
to  that  of  South  Australia.  The  hot  north  winds  are,  however, 
very  trying ;  but  the  rainfall  does  not  vary  so  much ;  and 
the  thermometer  never  rises  to  so  great  a  height  as  in  the  more 
tropical  climate  of  South  Australia.  The  Victorian  climate 
embraces  all  the  advantages  of  that  of  the  best  parts  of  Southern 
Europe ;  the  difference  between  summer  and  winter,  or  between 
the  hottest  and  coldest  days,  being  however  far  smaller. 
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In  the  25  years  ending  1882  the  maximum  temperature  in  the 
shade  was  111°  F.,  which  occurred  but  twice  :  the  minimum 
temperature  was  27°  F.,  which  occurred  but  once.  The  mean 
temperature  was  57^°  F.  The  average  number  of  days  on  which 
rain  fell  was  131,  and  the  average  rainfall  was  26  inches. 

Tasmania. — This  Colony,  lying  to  the  south  of  Victoria,  and 
being  surrounded  by  water,  has  a  still  milder  climate.  The  hot 
north  winds  are  tempered  by  their  passage  across  Bass  Strait ; 
whilst  in  the  southern  portions  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  winter 
time  to  get  a  tolerably  sharp  frost  and  some  snow.  But  taken  on 
the  whole,  the  climate  is  a  most  enjoyable  one,  and  one  that  can 
be  confidently  recommended  at  all  times  of  the  year,  as  likely  to 
prove  beneficial  to  Invalids.  The  mean  maximum  temperature  of 
January,  the  hottest  month,  is  73'49°  F. ;  the  mean  mmimum  of 
the  same  month  52*45°  F.  ;  the  mean  diurnal  range  21-04°  F. 
The  mean  maximum  of  July,  the  coldest  month,  is  54*42°  F. ; 
the  mean  minimum  38*46°  F.  ;  the  mean  diurnal  range  15*56°  F. 

The  rainfall  is  abundant,  averaging  2*15  inches  in  July,  and 
1*54  inches  in  January. 

New  South  Wales. — Situated  just  inside  the  temperate  zone, 
possesses  a  very  varied  climate.  On  the  mountain  ranges  of  the 
south  and  west  frost  and  snow  in  winter  are  not  at  all  uncommon, 
whilst  on  the  great  plains  in  the  interior  in  summer  time  the  heat 
is  often  tropical  in  its  intensity. 

As  in  the  other  Australasian  Colonies  the  thermometric  range 
is  small,  and  on  the  coast  the  climate  is  tolerably  uniform,  though 
the  summer  heat  is  often  very  trying,  especially  during  the 
prevalence  of  a  north-west  wind.  Observations  taken  at  Sydney 
shew  the  yearly  mean  maximum  temperature  to  be  68*2°  F. ;  the 
mean  minimum  56°  F.  ;  and  the  diurnal  range  12*2°  F.  ;  the  rain- 
fall varies  very  much  in  different  years,  but  is  generally  abundant. 

Queensland. — This  Colony,  lying  in  the  sub-tropics  and 
tropics,  its  climate  is  correspondingly  hot,  though  the  heat  is  a 
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dry  one.  On  the  coast,  in  the  south,  the  weather  is  very  similar 
to  that  experienced  in  the  northern  parts  of  New  South  Wales. 
In  the  north  the  heat  is  tempered  by  the  south-east  trade  winds 
which  there  prevail.  The  high  interior  possesses  a  splendid 
equable  climate  ;  and  as  soon  as  railway  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided, many  people  will  doubtless  find  here  a  fitting  place  in  which 
to  sojourn  fi^r  the  benefit  of  their  health,  and  will  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe  for  this  purpose. 

The  rainfall  varies  very  much  indeed,  many  months  passing 
by  in  some  seasons  without  any  rain  falling  at  all,  thus  causing  a 
serious  drought ;  whilst  in  other  seasons  it  is  so  abundant  as  to 
cause  heavy  floods. 

New  Zealand. — This  Colony  has  long  been  known  to  the 
Profession  as  one  of  the  best  places  to  which  it  is  possible  to  send 
Invalids,  and  also  is  now  being  found  out  by  Tourists  to 
be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  countries  for  scenery  that  the 
world  contains. 

It  possesses  a  climate  ranging  from  sub-tropical  to  antarctic  (the 
latter,  of  course,  only  being  found  in  the  high  Alps  of  the  west 
coast  of  the  South  Island).  We  may  roughly  consider,  however, 
that  it  possesses  but  two  varieties — viz.,  that  of  the  North  and 
South  Islands. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  North  Island  is  57°  R, 
that  of  the  South  Island  52°  F. 

The  climate  on  the  West  Coast  of  both  Islands  is  more  equable 
than  that  on  the  East  Coast ;  the  difterence  between  the  average 
summer  and  winter  temperatures  being  nearly  4°  greater  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  North  Island  than  that  on  the  western  side, 
and  f  greater  in  the  South  Island ;  the  reason  being  that  the 
great  Equatorial  wind  currents  impinge  on  the  western  side. 

As  to  the  rainfall. — In  the  northern  part  of  New  Zealand  the 
annual  winter  sub-tropical  rains  are  experienced,  the  probability 
of  rain  being  twice  as  great  in  winter  as  in  summer.  In  the  south, 
however,  the  rain  is  more  equally  distributed  over  the  year,  the 
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chief  difference  being  that  in  the  spring  of  the  year  more  rain  falls 
on  the  west  than  on  the  east  coast,  and  in  summer  the  opposite 
obtains. 

Again,  in  the  South  Island  the  rainfall,  owing  to  the  high 
Southern  Alps,  which  extend  right  through  the  Island  near  its  west 
coast  and  intercept  the  clouds  coming  by  the  prevailing  westerly 
winds,  is  nearly  five  times  greater  on  the  west  than  it  is  on  the 
east  coast;  ranging  from  ii8  inches  at  Hokitika  to  25  inches  at 
Christchurch.  Sharp  frosts  are  experienced  nearly  every  winter 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  South  Island,  and  snowstorms  occa- 
sionally occur.  The  snow-line  on  the  Southern  Alps  in  winter  time 
is  3,000  feet  on  the  eastern  slope,  and  3,700  on  the  western.  The 
summer  heat  causes  the  snow  on  these  high  mountains  to  melt, 
and  river  floods  are  thus  frequent  at  that  time  of  year. 

The  climate  of  Nelson  in  the  north-west  of  the  South  Island 
is  very  equable,  and  Phthisical  cases  dp  extremely  well  there, 
especially  in  winter.  Whilst  in  summer  the  climate  of  Northern 
Otago  is  an  exceptionally  good  one. 

In  the  North  Island  the  Hot  Lake  District  possesses  a  climate 
which  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  heat  and  steam  emanating  from 
the  subterranean  fires,  and  consequently  the  mean  average 
temperature  exceeds  that  of  any  other  part  of  New  Zealand  ; 
whilst  the  various  chemical  exhalations  tend  to  alter  the  character 
of  the  atmosphere  considerably. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  give  a  slight  description  of  what  may 
be  seen  at  the  various  places  touched  at  when  making  a  round 
tour. 

Starting  from  Plymouth  by  one  of  the  '  Orient '  Line 
steamers,  there  will  be  little  of  interest  to  note  until  after  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  has  been  crossed  and  Cape  Finisterre  sighted.  The  run 
down  the  Portuguese  coast  is  made  so  close  to  the  shore  that 
it  is  possible  with  the  aid  of  glasses  to  make  out  the  bold  coast 
line  surmounted  by  groves  of  Olive,  Cork,  &c.,  and  having 
picturesque  little  hamlets  studded  here  and  there,  finally  passing 
the  beautifully  situate  and  lovely  town  of  Cintra.    Crossing  the 
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mouth  of  the  Tagus,  the  steamer  makes  for  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  passing  Cape  Trafalgar,  renowned  in  England's  naval 
history. 

As  the  Orient  boats  do  not  stop  at  Gibraltar,  but  a  passing 
glimpse  of  the  rock  is  afforded,  steaming  close  enough,  however, 
to  give  a  good  general  idea  of  the  immensely  strong  fortifications 
that  England's  engineering  skill  has  produced,  rendering  this  the 
most  impregnable  of  Her  Majesty's  fortresses.  The  blue  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean  are  now  entered,  and  fine  views  can  generally 
be  obtained  of  the  Spanish  coast  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the 
African  on  the  other. 

Whilst  Cholera  has  closed  Naples  as  a  port  of  call,  the  steamer 
proceeds  straight  to  Port  Said,  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Malta  being 
sighted.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  a  lofty  Lighthouse, 
and  the  steamer's  proximity  to  Port  Said  will  be  made  known  by 
the  sight  of  this  edifice  cropping  up  on  the  horizon  like  a  gigantic 
tree  bereft  of  branches.  At  Port  Said  the  steamer  stops  a  few 
hours,  giving  time  for  a  run  ashore,  and  a  glance  to  be  taken  at 
the  town,  which  M.  F.  de  Lesseps'  great  undertaking  called  into 
existence.  As  a  town  it  has  nothing  to  commend  it ;  but  on  the 
contrary  the  traveller  will  find  that  no  drainage,  dust,  importunate 
beggars,  and  general  discomfort,  are  here  rampant,  and  he  will  be 
only  too  glad  to  return  to  his  comfortable  steamer  and  pass  on 
through  the  98  miles  of  the  Canal. 

This  great  triumph  of  engineering  skill  resembles  a  gigantic 
ditch  traversing  the  Desert,  widening  out  as  it  passes  into  the 
chain  of  Lakes,  and  also  being  broader  at  the  various  "  Gares  " 
or  stations  at  which  vessels  proceeding  in  opposite  directions  are 
enabled  to  pass  one  another.  Several  of  these  Gares  are  very 
pretty,  owing  to  the  plants  cultivated  there,  and  relieve  the  fearfiil 
monotony  of  the  Desert  scenery. 

Round  the  shores  of  the  Lakes  thousands  of  Pelicans 
and  Ibis  standing  row  behind  row  may  be  seen  gravely  con- 
templating the  water,  and  but  rarely  circling  round  in  search 
of  fish,  with  which  these  waters  abound.    Amongst  them  that 


delicious  fish,  the  Red  Sea  sahnon,  is  caught  in  large  numbers 
by  the  natives,  and  an  agreeable  addition  it  makes  to  the 
saloon  menu. 

At  Suez  the  steamer  takes  on  board  a  fresh  supply  of  coal, 
and  also  her  mails,  so  plenty  of  time  is  allowed  for  visiting  the 
town,  which,  however,  lies  at  some  distance  from  the  anchorage, 
and  possesses  but  little  of  interest  to  the  sightseer. 

From  Suez,  down  the  Red  Sea,  in  sight  of  a  desolate  and 
barren  rugged  chain  of  mountains,  past  the  Island  of  Perim, 
with  its  tall  lighthouse,  through  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  past  Cape 
Guardafui  with  its  high,  rocky,  inhospitable-looking  cliffs,  the 
steamer  ploughs  her  way  on  to  the  Chagos  Islands,  where,  at  the 
Island  of  Diego  Garcia,  coal  is  again  taken  on  board  to  carry  her 
on  to  Australia. 

The  voyage  across  the  Indian  Ocean  is,  as  a  rule,  a  most 
delightful  one,  and  almost  a  feeling  of  regret  will  be  experienced 
when  the  Austrahan  coast  is  sighted,  as  the  end  of  a  most  pleasant 
time  will  then  be  drawing  near. 

The  noble  headland  called  Cape  Leeuwin  will  be  about  the  first 
part  of  the  coast  that  will  be  sighted,  thence  steaming  on  across 
the  great  Australian  Bight,  and  through  Investigator  Straits,  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Vincent  is  reached.  The  entrance  to  the  Gulf  is  very 
picturesque,  and  the  town  of  Glenelg,  opposite  which  the  steamer 
anchors,  is  prettily  situated. 

Landing  at  the  long  Pier  of  Glenelg,  a  short  walk  brings  one 
to  the  station,  whence  the  train  runs  to  the  City  of  i\delaide,  built 
in  a  large  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  range  of  mountains. 

This  fine  City,  laid  out  on  the  American  plan,  possesses 
splendid  streets,  lined  with  fine  buildings,  and  has  in  its  midst 
the  magnificent  Botanical  Gardens.  There  will  be  time  during 
the  stay  of  the  steamer  to  drive  out  and  see  some  of  the  surround- 
ing vineyards,  for  which  South  Australia  is  becoming  so  famous, 
and  also  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  the 
City  itself,  ere  returning  on  board  to  continue  the  voyage  to  the 
next  port,  Melbourne, 
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Hobson's  Bay  is  entered  by  a  narrow  opening,  and  when  the 
steamer  is  inside  the  Heads  gives  one  the  idea  of  a  large  lake,  on 
whose  shores  are  studded  numerous  settlements  and  one  or  two 
decent-sized  towns. 

The  first  part  of  the  outward  voyage  is  new  completed, 
and  farewell  is  bidden  to  the  fine  ship  which  has  thus  far 
carried  us. 

Landing  at  Sandridge,  the  train  is  taken  to  Melbourne,  where 
one  of  the  numerous,  large,  well-appointed  hotels  will  serve  as 
famous  head-quarters  during  our  stay  in  Victoria. 

The  first  thing  that  will  impress  a  stranger  will  be  the  splendid 
streets  of  Melbourne,  having  on  each  side  magnificent  stone 
buildings,  vieing  in  size  and  importance  with  those  of  any  city  in 
the  Old  or  New  Worlds,  and  giving  one  a  comfortable  sense  of  the 
prosperity  of  this,  one  of  the  youngest  of  Her  Majesty's  Colonies. 
Many  of  the  streets  have  been  planted  on  each  side  with  trees, 
and  have  on  each  side  a  stream  of  water,  crossed  at  frequent 
intervals  by  foot-bridges,  flowing  merrily  along,  in  summer  time 
giving  a  most  cooling  and  refreshing  appearance. 

The  Post  Office,  Government  Buildings,  and  Public  Library 
are  all  extremely  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  glance,  and  in 
the  shady  nooks  of  the  fine  Public  Gardens  many  an  hour  may 
be  pleasantly  wiled  away,  noting  the  varied  foliage  and  bloom  of 
the  numerous  sub-tropical  plants,  which  are  here  so  tastefully 
arranged ;  and  listening  to  the  notes  of  the  feathered  songsters, 
many  of  them  familiar  to  English  ears. 

Excursions  to  St.  Kilda,  Geelong,  and  Queenscliff  should  also 
be  made ;  the  latter  two  being  very  favourite  Victorian  watering- 
places  ;  also  by  rail  to  the  chief  towns  of  the  Interior — notably, 
Ballarat,  Ararat,  Bendigo,  and  Echuca,  by  which  means  a  pretty 
fair  knowledge  will  be  gained  of  Victorian  life  and  scenery. 

It  will  be  best  now  to  cross  from  Melbourne  to  Launceston  in 
one  of  the  Tasmanian  Steamship  Company's  steamers,  one  of 
which  leaves  nearly  every  other  day,  the  passage  occupying  about 
24  hours. 
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The  estuary  of  the  Tamar,  at  the  head  of  which  Launceston 
is  situated,  is  very  lovely  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  the  town 
itself  will  be  found  to  be  a  flourishing  one,  with  Public  Gardens 
and  Pleasure  Grounds  well  laid  out.  Hence  the  train  is  to  be 
taken  to  Hobart,  the  Capital  of  the  Colony,  built  close  to  the 
banks  of  the  River  Derwent. 

The  scenery  through  which  the  train  passes  is  most  lovely. 
Mountains  clothed  with  fine  forests,  beautiful  streams,  and 
flourishing  homesteads,  succeeding  one  another  in  rich  profusion. 

Hobart  itself  is  one  of  the  oldest  Colonial  cities,  and  in  days 
gone  by  was  a  noted  penal  establishment,  traces  of  which  fact  may 
even  now  be  observed  in  the  roads  and  buildings.  Its  streets  are 
narrow  for  those  of  a  Colonial  town,  and  irregular ;  and  it  presents 
much  more  the  air  of  an  English  town  than  does  any  other  in  the 
Colonies,  with  the  exception  of  the  older  parts  of  Sydney. 

About  14  miles  from  Hobart  is  the  small  town  of  New 
Norfolk,  which  ought  always  to  be  memorable  in  Australasian 
history,  as  here,  on  the  4th  May,  1864,  the  first  English  trout  was 
hatched,  and  on  the  following  day  the  first  salmon ;  and  from  this 
batch  of  eggs,  not  only  Tasmanian,  but  to  some  extent  other 
Australian  waters  have  been  stocked  with  trout,  which  attain  to  a 
much  larger  size  than  in  the  Mother  Country. 

From  Hobart  it  will  be  best  to  proceed  to  New  Zealand  by 
one  of  the  Union  Steam  Shipping  Company  of  New  Zealand's 
splendid  steamers,  to  whose  excellence  I  have  already  referred. 

The  Bluff,  the  southernmost  port  of  New  Zealand,  will  be  the 
best  one  to  proceed  to,  the  passage  occupying  four  days.  This 
harbour  is  spacious  and  deep,  and  the  steamer  can  lie  right  along- 
side the  Railway  Wharf. 

The  town  itself,  though  not  large,  is  of  importance,  as  it  is 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  New  Zealand  railway  system  now  in 
course  of  construction,  and  is  the  outlet  and  inlet  for  the  com- 
merce of  Southern  Otago.  It  will  be  best  to  leave  the  steamer  here, 
sending  on  any  heavy  baggage  to  the  care  of  the  Union  Steamship 
Company's  agents,  Lyttelton,  and  take  the  train  to  Invercargill 
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This  town  is  well  laid  out,  and  possesses  good  buildings  and 
hotels. 

The  traveller  will  have  been  impressed  by  the  change  in  the 
flora  of  New  Zealand  from  that  of  Australia,  even  in  his  short 
journey  from  the  Bluff  The  Forest,  in  the  Colonies  called 
"  Bush,"  has  tints  that,  though  not  so  bright  as  those  of  England, 
are  greener  than  those  of  Australia  ]  the  grass  also,  especially 
that  which  has  been  planted  from  English  seed,  is  greener  and 
more  vigorous  than  any  in  Australia ;  in  fact,  it  would  vie  even 
with  the  best  pasturage  of  our  home  grazing  counties. 

Having  spent  a  day  in  inspecting  Invercargill  and  its  suburbs, 
the  train  should  be  taken  to  Kingston,  a  small  town  at  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Wakatipu.  The  journey  thither  is  through  the  heart 
of  some  of  the  finest  agricultural  and  pastoral  land  in  the  country, 
and  the  scenery  is  also  splendid,  Lake  Wakatipu  itself  being 
worth  going  to  New  Zealand  to  see,  and  it  is  but  one  of  several 
lakes  in  that  part  of  New  Zealand,  all  vieing  with  each  other  in 
beauty  and  grandeur. 

The  Wakatipu  is  about  60  miles  from  end  to  end,  and  about 
five  miles  wide  at  its  broadest  part.  It  is  bent  at  right  angles  at 
its  middle,  the  town  of  Queenstown  being  there  situated. 

A  small  steamer  plies  regularly  on  the  lake. 

The  lofty  mountain  ranges,  splendidly  wooded  and  capped 
with  snow,  the  lovely  streams  and  waterfalls  entering  the  lake,  and 
the  beautiful  islets,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated ;  pen  cannot 
do  them  justice,  and  it  will  be  with  feelings  of  the  greatest  regret 
that  the  traveller  will  tear  himself  away  from  this  most  beautiful 
lake. 

The  coach  had  now  better  be  taken  from  Queenstown  to 
Lawrence,  as  it  passes  through  not  only  beautiful  scenery,  but  also 
touches  at  several  of  the  principal  Alluvial  and  .  Quartz  Gold 
Diggings  in  New  Zealand.  Arrived  at  Lawrence,  the  train  is  to 
be  taken  for  Dunedin.  This  is  the  largest  and  most  important 
city  in  New  Zealand,  though  by  no  means  the  oldest,  and  its 
inhabitants  are  proportionately  "  go-ahead."    Beautifully  situated 
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on  the  sides  of  lofty  hills,  and  on  a  small  plain  at  their  feet,  at  the 
head  of  a  long  narrow  winding  harbour,  separated  at  its  head 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  but  a  narrow  neck  of  sand,  its  site  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Its  streets  are  wide  and  well  made ;  its 
buildings  compare  favourably  with  any  in  the  Colonies,  and  in 
towns  of  its  size  in  the  Old  Country ;  tramways,  worked  by 
horses,  steam,  or  the  new  underground  cable,  run  in  all  directions; 
and  the  railway  connects  it  with  the  more  distant  of  its  suburbs 
and  with  the  port. 

A  week  will  be  but  a  short  space  in  which  to  see  the  Lions 
of  the  neighbourhood,  when  the  train  should  be  taken  for 
Christchurch. 

The  railway  passes  through  some  of  the  finest  land  in  Northern 
Otago  and  Southern  Canterbury,  touching  at  several  large  towns 
en  rouie^  and  crossing  several  wide  and  rapid  rivers.  The  traveller 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  look  of  comfort  and  plenty 
the  numerous  homesteads,  he  passes,  possess,  and  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  districts,  through  which 
he  passes,  will  serve  to  strengthen  him  still  further  in  this 
opinion. 

Christchurch  is  built  in  the  middle  of  a  large  plain,  on  the 
American  system.  A  beautiful  little  river,  the  Avon,  flows  through 
it,  and  on  its  banks  some  of  the  principal  Government  Buildings 
are  placed. 

This  is  at  present  the  principal  Cathedral  City  in  New 
Zealand,  its  Bishop  being  Primate.  Not  less  than  a  week  must 
be  spent  in  visiting  the  principal  places  round  Christchurch,  and 
in  crossing  the  plains  to  Hokitika  on  the  West  Coast,  a  journey 
that  will  give  a  glimpse  of  the  high  Alps,  some  13,000  feet  in 
height,  and  which  traverses  a  magnificent  pastoral  and  agricultural 
district. 

The  train  should  then  be  taken  to  Lyttelton,  the  port  for 
Christchurch,  where  the  heavy  baggage  sent  on  from  the  Bluff 
must  be  picked  up,  and  passage,  in  one  of  the  Union  Company's 
boats,  taken  to  Wellington. 
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No  one  can  fail  to  be  enchanted  with  the  beautiful  bay  of 
Lyttelton,  nor  less  so  with  that  of  Wellington,  either  of  them  large 
enough  to  float  the  navies  of  the  world  ;  nor  to  be  gratified  by  the 
view  he  will  generally  obtain  of  the  lofty  snow-capped  range  of 
mountains — the  Kaikouras. 

Wellington  is  the  "  Empire  City  "  of  New  Zealand,  and  here 
are  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  said  to  be  the  largest  wooden 
buildings  in  the  world.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  buildings  in  this  city  are  constructed  of  wood,  this  being 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  of  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  have  a 
slight  shock  of  earthquake,  and  wooden  edifices  resist  this  better 
than  those  of  brick  or  stone. 

Several  very  lovely  excursions  may  be  made  from  Wellington — 
notably  to  the  Hutt,  and  Wairarapa.  Leaving  Wellington,  it  will 
be  best  to  take  the  West  Coast  route  to  Auckland,  by  one  of  the 
"Union"  boats. 

Crossing  Cook's  Straits,  the  steamer  stops  a  few  hours  at  the 
pretty  litde  town  of  Picton,  and  then  proceeds  through  the  Straits 
to  Nelson.  The  scenery  en  voyage  is  magnificent,  especially  that 
of  D'Urville  Island  and  of  the  Fiord-like  Sounds,  though  the 
nasty  sea  which  is  generally  experienced  in  the  Straits  very  often 
tends  to  make  the  passage  an  uncomfortable  one. 

Nelson  is  one  of  the  most  salubrious  places  in  New  Zealand, 
and  is  also  extremely  beautiful  in  its  surroundings.  The  climate 
is  nearly  perfect ;  and  the  city,  though  not  a  large  one,  contains 
every  modern  requirement  and  luxury. 

From  Nelson  the  steamer  passes  on  to  Taranaki,  a  very  noted 
place  during  the  New  Zealand  War,  and  now  becoming  of  great 
importance  as  the  port  for  a  very  large  district  of  the  finest 
agricultural  land  in  the  world. 

The  lofty  extinct  volcano  of  Mount  Egmont,  capped  with 
perpetual  snow,  is  an  object  of  great  beauty,  and  is  sighted  on  the 
voyage  from  Nelson  to  New  Plymouth,  the  port  of  Taranaki, 

The  steamer  next  proceeds  to  the  Manukau,  the  western 
harbour  for  the  City  of  Auckland,  the  drawback  to  which  lies  in 
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its  possessing  a  bar  which  is  not  always  passable,  and  on  which 
Her  Majesty's  ship  Orpheus  was  wrecked  some  20  years  ago,  with 
great  loss  of  life. 

Landing  at  Onehunga,  the  train  is  taken  to  Auckland.  Tliis  is 
the  oldest  of  the  New  Zealand  cities,  and  is  beautifully  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  lovely  island-dotted  harbour,  with  high  hills  in  the 
background.  For  many  years  it  was  the  Capital  of  New  Zealand, 
and  it  possesses  fine  Government  Buildings.  The  hotels  are  good, 
and  very  reasonable  in  their  charges. 

Making  Auckland  head-quarters,  there  are  numerous  excursions 
which  it  will  be  advisable  to  make.  First,  to  the  Waiwera,  where 
there  are  Hot  Springs,  utilized  by  Mr.  Graham,  the  proprietor  of 
the  fine  hotel  there,  for  swimming  and  other  baths,  and  where  the 
scenery  of  mountain,  bush,  stream,  and  ocean  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired,  except  leisure  to  comtemplate  them. 

Whilst  at  Waiwera  a  boat  should  be  taken,  in  order  that  a  visit 
may  be  paid  to  the  lovely  Island  of  Kawau,  the  seat  of  Sir  George 
Grey,  for  many  years  Governor  of  New  Zealand. 

The  Bay  of  Islands  further  northward  must  also  be  visited, 
not  only  for  its  scenery  but  also  its  hot  springs.  It  is  here  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  New  Zealand  coal  is  obtained. 

The  main  object  of  interest  to  be  visited  from  Auckland, 
however,  is  the  Hot  Lake  District.  Taking  one  of  the  Union 
Company's  steamers,  after  a  run  of  about  twelve  hours  you  will 
find  yourself  at  the  pleasantly-situated  town  of  Tauranga,  having 
just  before  entering  the  harbour  passed  the  smoking  island,  called 
White  Island.  The  coach,  which  generally  leaves  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer,  must  then  be  taken  for  the  township  of 
Ohinemutu,  whither  the  drive  is  a  most  beautiful  one.  Leaving 
Tauranga,  the  road  passes  right  through  the  site  of  the  Gate  Pah, 
memorable  for  the  fierce  conflict  and  fearful  slaughter  the  lament- 
able mistakes  of  those  in  command  of  the  British  troops  here 
occasioned  ;  thence,  on  over  rolling  downs  past  many  a  snug 
homestead,  to  Oropi.  Here  there  is  a  slight  halt  for  watering  the 
horses,  and  then  the  lovely  Eighteen  Mile  Bush  is  entered. 
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Pen  fails  to  describe  the  wonderful  beauty  and  luxuriance  of 
fern  and  tree  life  here  to  be  seen  ;  and  when  the  lovely  Gorge  and 
River  of  Mongarewa  are  reached,  the  traveller  may  well  be  excused 
if  he  falls  into  ecstasies  at  the  loveliness  of  Nature's  face  as  there 
represented. 

After  emerging  from  the  Bush  a  drive  of  twelve  miles  brings 
you  to  your  destination  tired  and  hungry,  but  with  the  pleasant 
assurance  of  a  speedy  alleviation  of  your  sufferings  in  both  these 
respecter. 

At  Ohinemutu  you  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  most 
wonderful  evidences  of  volcanic  action.  In  the  very  garden  of 
your  hotel  will  be  found  a  hot  spring,  utilised  by  the  guests  as  a 
hot  bath,  and  to  it  the  tired  traveller  had  better  at  once  repair  on 
alighting  from  the  coach,  as  he  will  find  that  the  sense  of  fatigue 
the  journey  from  Tauranga  has  caused  will  marvellously  disappear 
after  he  has  become  thoroughly  warmed  through  in  it,  and  then 
had  a  cold  douche,  whilst  his  appetite  will  be  sdll  further 
sharpened.  The  natural  heat  of  the  ground  is  also  utilized  to 
form  a  hot-bed,  on  which  all  sorts  of  the  best  vegetables  are 
raised.  The  To^^^nship  is  built  on  a  slight  knoll  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Rotorua,  and  is  of  small  size.  The  hotels  are  good  and 
very  reasonable.  The  view  over  the  Lake,  having  the  Island  of 
Mokoia  in  the  foreground,  is  lovely.  A  thorough  examination 
of  the  district  must  now  be  made,  for  which  purpose  a  com- 
petent guide  must  be  engaged,  under  whose  supervision  the  various 
baths,  such  as  the  Pain  Killer  (so  named  from  its  curative  pro- 
perties), the  Priest's  Bath,  the  Coffee  Pot  (its  water  being  of  the 
colour  and  consistence  of  thick  coffee),  the  Cream  Cups,  the 
Sulphur  Cups,  and  many  others,  will  be  visited. 

The  baths  on  Sulphur  Point  and  those  in  the  Native  village 
must  also  be  seen,  and  a  visit  paid  to  the  Island  of  Mokoia  to  see 
Hinemoa's  Bath,  one  noted  in  Maori  legend. 

All  the  baths  in  this  district  are  possessed  of  medicinal 
virtues,  especially  those  at  Sulphur  Point  and  Tikitere.  They 
have  been  u&ed  with  the  greatest  benefit  in  Chronic  Diseases 
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of  the  Skin,  in  Rheumatic  Affections,  and  in  many  cases  of 
Neuralgia. 

The  Geysers  at  Whakarewarewa,  and  the  Mud  Baths  and  Hot 
Springs  at  Tikitere,  will  each  need  a  day  to  themselves  ;  and  when 
visiting  them,  if  it  be  in  the  shooting  season,  it  will  be  well  to 
take  a  gun,  as  Pheasants,  Quail,  and  Ducks  are  abundant,  and 
give  good  sport. 

The  greatest  wonder  of  this  district  is,  however,  still  in  store 
— namely.  Lake  Rotomahana,  with  its  system  of  Terraces,  Geysers, 
Hot  Springs,  Fumaroles,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  greatest  exhibitions 
of  volcanic  action. 

tt  will  be  necessary  to  walk,  ride,  or  drive  to  Wairoa,  lo  miles 
from  Ohinemutu,  and  stay  the  night  at  One  of  the  two  good  hotels 
there,  making  arrangements  for  a  guide,  boat,  and  boat's  crew,  for 
an  early  start  the  following  morning. 

The  road  to  Wairoa  passes  two  beautiful  little  lakes,  embosomed 
in  hills,  one  of  which  is  most  remarkable,  and  is  very  appropri- 
ately named  Tiki  Tapu  (the  Blue  Lake),  for  its  waters  are  the  most 
beautiful  ultramarine  at  all  seasons.  Starting  at  daylight  from 
Wairoa,  the  boat  proceeds  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Tarawera  (a 
lovely  lake  encircled  by  high  ranges  of  mountains,  and  frequented 
by  numerous  different  kinds  of  waterfowl)  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kawaka  creek.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  boat  and  take 
a  canoe,  or,  better  still,  walk  through  the  Scrub  some  half  mile  to 
the  shores  of  Lake  Rotomahana. 

As  you  emerge  from  the  Scrub,  facing  you  will  be  seen  Te 
Tarata. 

This  is  the  famous  White  Terrace.  To  de^ribe  the  marvels 
here  to  be  seen  would  take  up  a  whole  volume  in  itself ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  tier  upon  tier  of  the  most  lovely  alabaster  worked 
into  stalactites  and  fretwork,  diminishing  in  size  from  a  semi- 
circular step  200  yards  long,  to  one  at  the  top  not  much  more 
than  100  feet,  surmounted  by  clouds  of  steam,  and  having  at  its 
apex  a  deep  cup  containing  boiling  water  of  the  most  exquisite 
blue  colour,  which  figws  over  the  lip,  and  thence  from  step  to  stei> 
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till  it  reaches  the  lake  below,  forming  lovely  pools  eii  route,  and 
coating  with  whitest  silica  everything  it  meets  ;  the  whole  set  in 
a  framework  of  beautiful  evergreen  shrubs,  gives  but  a  very  faint 
idea  of  the  scene. 

The  Pink  Terrace,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  is  of  similar 
formation  and  beauty,  and  only  differs  from  Te  Tarata  in  colour. 
These  two  Terraces  alone  are  worth  going  round  the  world  to  see, 
and  they  are  not  the  only  wonders  of  this  district ;  but  they  are 
the  ones  which  will  leave  the  most  vivid  impression  on  the  mind, 
and  will  also  be  the  great  incentives  to  a  repetition  of  the  visit  to 
Rotomahana,  whence  the  traveller  must  now  retrace  his  steps  to 
Ohinemutu,  and  there  take  coach  to  Taupo. 

He  will,  by  this  route,  be  enabled  to  see  the  fine  volcanoes 
Tongariro  and  Ruapehu,  and  also  the  head  waters  of  the  river 
Waikato  as  they  emerge  from  Lake  Taupo,  and  numerdus  other 
objects  of  the  greatest  interest. 

From  Taupo,  the  next  stage  is  on  by  coach  to  Napier.  This  is 
a  nice  little  town,  rapidly  rising  in  importance  as  the  outlet  and 
inlet  for  a  very  large  district. 

From  Napier,  return  to  Auckland  by  one  of  the  Union  Steam 
Co.'s  steam-boats,  and  thence  to  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  This  is 
the  oldest  city  on  the  Australian  main,  and  still  shows  traces  of 
the  days  when  it  was  an  important  Penal  Settlement.  Its 
magnificent  harbour  has  been  lauded  by  everyone  who  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  see  it,  and  the  city  itself  has  come  in  for  no 
faint  meed  of  praise. 

The  lovely  Domain,  the  various  Public  Buildings,  and  the 
beautiful  islands  in  the  harbour  should  all  be  visited.  A  trip 
should  also  be  made  to  Botany  Bay,  to  the  Paramatta,  and  by  the 
Zig-Zag  Railway  up  the  Blue  Mountains.  If  the  traveller 
be  not  tired  of  sight  seeing,  the  best  route  to  take  now  will 
be  home  by  the  Queensland  mail  route,  by  which  means  he 
will  see  the  beautiful  scenery  that  exists  in  Northern  New  South 
Wales,  and  will  be  enabled  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  various 
Queensland  ports. 
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Starting  from  Sydney  by  one  of  the  Australian  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company's  boats,  passage  should  be  taken  to  Brisbane, 
The  steamer  skirts  the  coast  the  whole  way,  and  eventually  lands 
its  passengers  at  the  wharf  in  the  city  itself.  A  stay  should  be 
made  here  for  a  few  days,  and  then  passage  taken  for  England  by 
the  next  mail  boat. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  Teave  Brisbane  in  the  mail  steamer 
herself,  as  a  tender  runs  the  mails  up  to  one  of  the  northern 
ports,  leaving  Brisbane  some  four  days  later  than  the  mail 
steamer  does,  and  also  conveying  passengers.  The  scenery 
on  the  coast  of  Queensland  is  extremely  varied  and  beautiful, 
and  the  passage  is  made  in  comparatively  smooth  water,  the 
Great  Barrier  Reef  acting  as  a  natural  breakwater  nearly  the 
whole  way  up  the  coast  to  Thursday  Island,  the  last  port  of  call 
in  Australia. 

As  the  navigation  is  difficult,  owing  to  the  numerous  coral 
reefs,  a  special  Pilot  takes  the  mail  boat  the  whole  way  up  the 
coast.  Stoppages  are  made  at  Keppel  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Fitzroy  River,  where  a  port  is  being  formed  (Port  Alma)  for  the 
considerable-sized  town  of  Rockhampton.  Time  will  however  not 
allow  of  a  visit,  as  Rockhampton  is  forty-odd  miles  from  the 
anchorage.  Mackay,  on  the  Pioneer  River,  is  the  next  port,  and 
is  the  centre  of  a  large  sugar  district ;  the  anchorage  is  six  miles 
from  the  town,  which  is  well  worth  a  visit. 

Bowen  possesses  a  fine  bay  and  pier,  though  the  latter  is  not 
available  for  the  large  steamers,  which  have  to  anchor  a  mile  from 
shore.  At  this  port  are  large  Meat-preserving  Works,  a  visit  to 
which  will  amply  repay  the  traveller. 

The  next  port  is  Townsville,  which  possesses  a  very  beautiful 
anchorage,  about  three  miles  from  the  town,  which  is  one  of 
rapidty-increasing  importance.  Cooktown,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
-  Endeavour  River,  is  the  sea-port  for  the  Palmer  Gold  Fields;  there 
is  a  good  anchorage  a  mile  and  a-half  from  the  shore.  The  town 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  size,  and  possesses  a  well-defined  Chinese 
quarter. 
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Thursday  Island,  N-W.  of  Cape  York,  in  Torres  Straits,  is  the 
last  port  touched  at  in  Queensland.  It  is  one  of  a  group  of  most 
lovely  islands,  and  on  it  is  a  small  Settlement,  principally  formed 
by  the  pearl  fishers,  for  whose  industry  this  is  the  principal  port. 
It  was  the  Government  Resident  here  who  was  the  first  to  declare 
New  Guinea  to  be  under  the  British  flag,  though  his  action  was 
not  backed  up  by  the  English  authorities  at  the  time. 

At  Thursday  Island  the  Queensland  pilot  leaves  the  ship,  and 
a  course  is  laid  for  the  eastern  end  of  Java,  which  takes  the  tra- 
veller in  sight  of  some  most  lovely  tropical  insular  scenery. 

Arrived  off  Sourabaya,  a  halt  is  made  to  take  on  board  a 
Dutch  pilot,  and  also  to  telegraph  to  Batavia  for  any  further  sup- 
plies that  may  be  necessary.  Batavia  is  the  capital  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indian  possessions,  and  is  two  miles  and  a  half  from 
the  anchorage.  Steam  launches,  however,  run  to  the  city, 
to  which  a  visit  should  be  paid,  as  the  steamer  always  stops  at 
least  one  night.  Built  by  the  Dutch  in  a  plain,  the  city  is  a  net- 
work of  canals,  and,  being  in  the  tropics,  these  canals,  in  which 
the  natives  seem  to  perform  all  their  ablutions,  render  it  by  no 
means  a  healthy  place.  There  are,  however,  most  exquisite 
gardens,  a  few  decent  buildings,  and  much  to  interest  anyone  who 
has  not  come  in  contact  with  the  Malayan  or  Chinese  race  before. 
I  would,  however,  warn  any  one  against  purchasing  any  articles  of 
bric-a-brac,  &c.,  as  he  will  be  certain  to  find  on  his  arrival  at  Home 
that  the  same  thing  can  be  purchased  at  a  much  lower  price  in 
England  than  in  Batavia. 

From  Batavia  the  steamer  skirts  the  Northern  Javanese  coast 
to  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  the  scene  last  year  of  the  great 'earthquake. 

At  New  Anjer,  in  the  Straits,  the  Dutch  pilot  will  be  landed, 
and  then  the  steamer  proceeds  to  Ceylon.  Colombo  is  the  port 
in  this  island  now  patronised  by  the  mail  steamer,  as  its  harbour 
has  been  rendered  a  thoroughly  good  and  safe  one,  the  old  port 
of  Point  de  Galle  lamentably  failing  in  that  respect. 

Colombo  is  a  lovely  place,  and  well  repays  a  visit.  It  is,, 
however,  unnecessary  here  to  describe  all  its  advantages. 
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From  Colombo  the  steamet  proceeds  to  Aden,  thence  through 
the  Red  Sea,  Suez  Canal,  &c.,  on  to  Plymouth.  Such  a  trip  as 
this  I  have  ventured  to  describe  would  occupy  the  traveller,  at 
least,  two  hundred  days,  provided  he  lost  no  time,  and  only 
stopped,  at  the  different  places,  the  number  of  days  I  have 
mentioned.  The  cost,  travelling  first-class  throughout,  would 
conje  to  three  hundred  pounds. 

If  longer  time  be  taken  at  the  various  places,  the  expenses 
would  be  proportionately  smaller,  as  the  hotel  bills,  and  any 
incidental  personal  expenses,  should  be  handsomely  covered  by 
an  expenditure  of  one  pound  per  diem. 

In  like  manner,  the  expenses  of  two  or  more  persons 
travelling  together  will  be  smaller  than  those  of  a  single 
individual. 

A  very  favourite  return  route  is  that  via  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  San  Francisco ;  the  cost  will  be  about  the  same  as  via 
Queensland,  but  the  time  taken  will  be  at  least  a  fortnight 
shorter,  provided  no  stay  be  made  in  the  States. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  a  few  general  remarks  to  make. 

For  an  Invalid,  especially  one  affected  by  Pulmonary  disease, 
there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  climate  in  the  world  that  can  compare 
with  that  of  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  the  South  Island.  It  is  certainly  a  solid  fact  that  all 
cases  that  are  sent  there,  if  they  be  not  in  the  very  last  stages  of 
Phthisis,  are  very  materially  benefited  by  residence  in  these  parts, 
and  I  have  known  cavities  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  a  lung 
to  have  here  healed,  and  the  patient  live  for  many  years,  eventually 
dying  of  a  totally  different  disease. 

The  South  Australian  climate  is  one  I  can  also  confidently 
recommend  during  most  months  in  the  year.  The  great  drawback, 
however,  lies  in  the  extremely  hot  and  dry  winds  occurring  every 
summer.  For  cases  of  Chronic  Skin  Disease,  especially  those  in 
in  which  there  is  a  rheumatic,  gouty,  or  specific  history,  the 
bathing  to  be  obtained  in  the  Hot  Lake  District  of  New  Zealand 
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is  invaluable.  These  springs  possess  higher  and  more  varied 
mineral  properties  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Yellow  Stone  District  in  America,  and  the 
accommodation  for  Invalids  is  being  every  day  improved. 
Analyses  have  been  made  of  mgst  of  the  principal  springs,  and 
skilled  advice  can  now  be  obtained  in  the  district. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  afford  any  further  information  in  my  power 
to  any  of  my  professional  brethren  as  to  the  constitution,  tempera- 
ture, &c.,  of  the  various  springs. 

In  summer,  in  the  first  and  last  weeks  in  January,  the  Union 
Steam  Ship  Company  of  New  Zealand  run,  as  an  excursion 
steamer,  one  of  their  finest  vessels  on  nine  day  trips  to  the  Sounds 
and  Fiords  on  the  West  Coast  of  the  South  Island ;  visiting  each 
of  the  Sounds,  and  affording  time  for  sketching,  &c. 

In  winter,  about  the  month  of  June,  they  likewise  send  one 
of  their  best  steamers,  with  excursionists,  on  a  four  week's  trip  to 
the  principal  groups  of  islands  in  the  South  Seas,  starting  from 
and  returning  to  Auckland. 

These  trips  should  not  be  missed,  if  possible,  as  in  each 
instance  the  scenery  visited  is  most  magnificent. 

Money  should  be  taken  in  English  or  Australian  sovereigns, 
and  in  Circular  Notes,  or  Letters  of  Credit ;  not  in  Bank  of  England 
or  other  Bank  Notes,  or  ip  silver,  as,  in  each  of  these  instances,  a 
discount  has  to  be  paid  when  requiring  change ;  whilst  gold, 
if  not  at  par  as  throughout  Australasia,  is  at  a  considerable 
premium. 

Embarkation. — To  save  the  Channel  Passage,  which  is 
always  advisable,  passengers  will  do  well  to  embark  and  debark  at 
Plymouth.  Railway  tickets,  at  reduced  fares,  are  issued  to 
passengers  by  all  the  Companies. 

A.  LESLIE  A.  ECCLES. 

Beverley^  Torquay^ 

1st  December,  1884. 
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